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INTRODUCTION 


STARS IN THE SKY OF PALESTINE 


A lover usually talks frequently about his loved one, 
because she dominates all other thoughts in his mind. In 


the same way, we Palestinians like to talk about our 
loved one Palestine, who occupies such a great range of 


our thought, or rather all our thought. There are many 
lovers who, when their love reaches the point of 
self-denial, are prepared to sacrifice anything, even their 
lives, for the sake of love. Many a Palestinian lover has 
loved his country and given the flower of his youth and 
even his life to redeem her, the country from which we 
have been banished as a result of international power 
balances as a lover is separated fram his loved one as a 
result of the obstinacy of her parents. 

We Palestinians are lovers with special characteristics. 
We do not commit suicide out of despair as does a lover 
who has lost hope. We fight against oppression, we fight 
against the international power balance to free our loved 
one — our country — and for our future and our destiny. 
We fight because we are determined to restore our loved 
one who has been taken from us by force, and we will 
not surrender to the enemy who is superior to us in arms 
and equipment. We resist persecution and oppression, 
we resist until we win, we resist so that we may see our 
beloved country, Palestine. Whoever among us falls along 
the way is like the thousands of heroes. The lovers who 
fell are transformed into candles to light the way for the 
heroes who come after them. Our lovers never die, they 
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rise to the heavens to be transformed into stars in the 
sky of Palestine. They look down towards the earth, 
their homeland, their mother, their loved one whom they 
watch over on every moonlit Palestinian night, greeting 
her with the kisses of a lover yearning to clasp her to his 
warm and tender breast. 


How it angers us lovers to see our loved one the 
object of the enemy’s attentions, and grasped between 
the enemy’s arms, as we sing her love songs which she 
does not hear. How it angers us that peoplé speak and 
write of her, falsify the facts and find willing listeners 
among those who do not know the truth or do not 
wish to know it. 


They seized our land and our country from us, they 
seized our loved one Palestine, and have been singing, 
writing and talking about her so much that the world 
forgot that this land is the loved one of someone else, 
who lives in torment and forgotten in the refugee camps 
of oblivion, dying from the pain of suffering and depriva- 
tion. 


They changed the land’s name to another nume, they 
changed its features to suit their conceptions. They took 
Palestine’s heritage to make it their own. Our national 
dances which we used to dance at our weddings and 
festivals have become one of their inventions. They Sell 
our traditional national costumes in Europe, claiming 
they are Israeli. Even oriental Palestinian cooking is sold 
to housewives in Europe as Israeli delicacies. 


And so we thought we would write something about 
our loved one Palestine. We thought would write a little 
about what is constantly in our minds. Despite our 
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weakness in the face of an enemy who daily threatens to 
exterminate us if we continue to declare our loyalty to 
our loved one Palestine, we decided to write and speak. 
We decided to challenge this arrogant and haughty 
enemy who is armed to the teeth, to tell him that we are 
not afraid of the challenge, that we will not renounce 
our love for Palestine or forget our country, that we will 
not forget that we had freedom plundered from us and 
honour that will be restored. We decided, with this 
humble selection of stories, to tell the world that the 
loyal and sincere lover is not afraid of threats, nor does 
he wish because of threats to stop declaring his love and 
loyalty. In this, the whole Palestinian people are the 
lover who does not forget, the sincere lovers committed 
to their cuuse. ./hile the rapacious alien intruder has 
repeatedly announced the death of his opponent, as he 
had always wished in order to justify his crime, we say 
that the Palestinian people are alive and will never die. 


Foreign Information 
Department 


THE MARE 


by Tawfiq Fayyad 


Tawfiq Fayyad is a Palestinian novelist who lived in 
occupied Palestine and witnessed the Zionist terrorist and 
racist practices against the Palestinian people under 
occupation. 


In “The Yellow Road”, a series of short stories, Tawfiq 
Fayyad reveals the sufferings and perseverance of the 
Palestinian people in occupied Palestine and _ their 
determination to fight the Zionist occupiers. 


This short story, “‘The Mare’, talks about a Palestinian 
peasant whose land, his only source of living, was 
confiscated by the Zionist authorities. 

* ok 


‘“Are you going to sell the mare tomorrow, Daddy” ”’ 
Abu Hussein turned in astonishment towards his son 
who was standing at the door of the cave, an expression 


of surprise and cunosity still shining in his wide eyes 
whose gaze drifted away from his father’s stern face, 
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finally resting on the legs of the mare as she stood in 
front of her manger. 


‘“‘T heard Mama telling our neighbour Umm Ahmad,” 
he stammered. “‘Her eyes were blinded with tears over it”’ 


Abu Hussein turned his face away from him again, 
without answering his question with a word or even a 
slight gesture. He went on filling the fold of his long coat 
with barley that was pouring slowly down from the 
opening of the cave. Meanwhile, Hussein went out to his 
small brothers who were waiting for him in the courtyard 
of the house, casting defeated glances at them and 
conveying failure and disappointment to their eyes which 
were Staring at him. 


After filling the fold of his coat with barley, the father 
went over to the manger of his mare which was grunting 
repeatedly. He spread the barley on the hay in the manger, 
mixing it up well. He made sure this time that there was a 
larger quantity of barley than he usually gave her, since he 
had to go to town early, and she would have to move 
quickly so that he would not miss the market and be 
unable to sell her. 


He went near to a small window above the manger, 
dusting off the bits of hay which had stuck to his sleeve, 
after he had finished mixing the fodder in the manger. He 
took a rough currycomb and began combing out dried 
yellow specks of dung from her fine grey hair. As his hand 
was about to move up to her back with the comb, it 
suddenly stopped and a strange cold shiver ran through his 
veins. He felt a deep pain inside him, like the pain he felt 
whenever he hurt one of his children by mistake when he 
was playing with him with his large hands and the joy 
would disappear from his innocent eyes, to be replaced 
by an astonished pain that spread silently over the 
features of his small angelic face. 


Abu Hussein began looking sorrowfully and tenderly at 
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the noticeable swelling on the upper part of her back. 
Then he stretched out his other hand to feel it gently, so as 
not to hurt this roundness, which could contain a beautiful 
grey filly like her mother. How delighted his sons would be 
if she gave birth to a foal! Particularly Hussein, who had 
constantly longed for the day when the mare would give 
birth to a filly that would one day be like Abu Zaid Al 
Hilali’s mare, or a black whitefooted colt which he would 
call Al Abjar (Stalwart), so that it would be strong and fast 
like Antara’s stallion of which his grandfather had spoken 
so often around the fire on winter nights. How he longed 
for her to give birth to a filly so that he could raise her 
himself and watch Hussein mount her for the first time 
after two years, when he would have become a sturdy 
youth... But no, he would not allow him to mount her 
then, until he had broken her in as he had broken in her 
mother. It is not easy to tame a spirited filly for the first 
time. This can only be done by an experienced man who 
knows the character and moods of horses as he did. 


His rough palm slid slowly down over her belly and 
stopped at the lowest part. His coarse dry fingers moved 
over to her udders, and he was surprised at how swollen 
they were: they seemed ready to burst. He felt her teats 
gently, to see if he could guess how long it would be 
before she gave birth. Then he straightened up and went 
over to the manger, stroking her neck with his hand, and 
began mixing her fodder in front of her again. His face was 
clouded with sadness and his tired eyes swam with tears. 
What was the point of all this, what did it matter what she 
gave birth to, since he was going to sell her tomorrow? His 
son’s despairing voice rang in his ears: ““Are you going to 
sell the mare tomorrow Daddy? ” 


He sat down on the edge of the manger rolling a 
cigarette with his trembling fingers, hoping to stifle his 
distress by smoking it. He wiped the tears away with the 
edge of his striped coat for fear that Hussein’s mother 
might notice them, thus adding to the distress she was 
suffering over the future that lay in store for the whole 
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family. Now his last hope in life was about to die. 
Tomorrow he was going to sell the mare. For what use 
would she be now that his land had been confiscated and 
only a tiny piece of it remained which would not be 
enough to preserve his children from the disaster of 
famine? In spite of all his efforts to recover it, nobody 
had listened to him, it was the law! That was the officials’ 
reply to him, but he hardly believed it. Would he really 
lose it so easily? He had given his whole life for it, he had 
shaped its soil with the sweat of his brow which he had 
poured onto it dver long years of hardship. They could not 
smell the scent of his body arising from this soil, as he 
could. 


Now he could no longer take his pickaxe and wander 
around its green fields, his soul filled with happiness and 
dancing with the spring breezes around him. And the 
harvest days. Would they also not return, when the fields 
would become golden and he would hurry with his wife 
and children to gather the blessed ears of wheat with their 
sickles and fill the courtyard of the house with them and 
fill his world with hapiness, as he watched his children 
jumping happily around on the threshing floor? Was this 
the end of everything? How could his life, to which he 
was used, be snatched away from him all at one go? 
How? And what would he do afterwards, now that his 
hair was grey with age? Who would provide for his 
children, since he could not do anything but work on the 
land? No... this will not happen, his children must go on 
with the life he had given them. Since it was he who had 
given them life, he must take them by the hand until he 
bring them out into the light. He would not sell the mare. 
And the land? He would not allow a single inch of it to be 
plundered. He had struggled so hard to keep it, he had 
clung to it through the hell of war when most people had 
left their land. He would cling to it again now to his dying 
breath. It was impossible for him to give it up, and he must 
win in the end. 


He heard Umm Hussein’s voice calling him for dinner. 
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He stood up and headed for the door of the cave after 
sadly giving the mare an affectionate pat on her rump. 
Then he closed the door after giving her a reassuring 
farewell smile and went to meet Umm Hussein who was 
waiting for him with their children around the dinner 
table. 


At midnight, while Umm Hussein and her children were 
deep in a world of dreams, Abu Hussein was hugging a grey 
filly to his chest in the bright moonlight at the door of the 
cave. His lips planted a tender kiss on the forehead of the 
mare, which bent her head to give the first kiss to her 
filly’s beautiful blaze. 
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THE SEA 
BECAME BLUE 


by Yahia Rabah 


In the summer the colour of the sea is blue, 
In the spring the colour of the sea is green, 

In the autumn the colour of the sea is muddy, 
In the winter the colour of the sea is foamy 


Foaming, o sea, foaming, 

How long is the journey, 

How short is the journey, 

God damn you, wind of our exile, 
God damn you, wind of our exile. 


Foamy, o sea, foamy... Your strong wind blows, the tall 
cliff collapses onto the beach, the ropes of the tents are 
snapped, the tents fly away and drown, the palm trees are 
smashed down, broken off from the middle of their long 
cylindrical trunks, and the branches of the tamarisk trees 
are torn off. And Abu Al Habbash, your ardent lover who 
rides the violent waves, spreads out his sail for the journey 
and goes westwards far, far away, not returning, his voice 
no longer heard... We hear nothing but your roaring, sea, 
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and your white foam the colour of a funeral shroud, your 
foaming face the colour of death. 


Our life has come to be between the sea and the desert, 
between justice and the impossible. Our life has come to 
be in the distance between death... and the will not to die. 


There was nothing to distinguish our camp from the 
other refugee camps in the Gaza Strip, except its closeness 
to the sea. That year, when starvation descended on us, 
that same year the sea also attacked us. Its waves rose up 
riotously and surged against our camp, sweeping away two 
rows of tents. This event could have become historic, with 
the women, drowned in sorrow in front of the huts, saying 
in the afternoon hours: 


“The day the sea swept us away”, 
“The year the sea surged up against us”. 


But another event occurred in our camp, which became 
the hostoric event for the women drowned in sorrow in 
front of the huts. This was the incident of Abu Al 
Habbash, who pitched his tent apart from the others at the 
top of the tall cliff overlooking the sea, and day after day 
would comb the beach from south to north. Walking with 
his bare chest, his wide black baggy trousers, barefooted, 
and the waves would wash his feet. He would snatch up 
the pieces of wood that the sea had thrown up from its 
depths, and pile them up in front of his small tent that he 
had pitched alone at the top of the tall cliff overlooking 
the sea. 


Those days long ago... 


Abu Al Habbash was a fisherman, or rather the chief 
fisherman. He had a broad chest sprinkled with pale thick 
hair like the spines of large fish, and traces of the white 
hair of his beard remained even after he had been shaved 
by Jamil the barber. His eyes were redrimmed, like the 
eyes of sharks. 
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Abu Al Habbash was alone, like a cautions fish that has 
escaped from the fishermen’s nets. He had lost his family 
in the first yrar of the exodus, and he alone had remained, 
combing the beach south to north, taking shelter at night 
in his small tent overlooking the sea. 


One day at the beginning of winter, Abu Al Habbash 
climbed from the beach up the high cliff, shouting like a 
legendary monster, sweat pouring from his body covered 
with hair like the spines or fish. The children of the 
refugee camp crowded round him, and at the sound of his 
shouts Jamil the barber and Abu Khalil the champion, and 
the Mukhtar Abu Al Abed jumped up from his sleep in 
alarm and ran towards the shouting. “‘Maryam the Mare’’, 
with her lanky build and her face with its prominent 
bones, came up with some of the women, and they all 
gathered round Abu Al Habbash, whose round eyes were 
filled with tears of emotion, the sweat still pouring from 
his massive, spine-covered body. 


“For God’s sake, Abu Al Habbash... What’s happened 
to you man? ” 


Abu AI Habbash blurted out a stream of incoherent 
words, and then pointed to the sea. 


“Speak, man. What’s up? ”’. 

His breath became somewhat calmer, he shook away 
the remaining sweat from his face with his hand, and his 
round eyes gazed around the faces. 

“TI saw him. I swear by God Almighty I saw him’’. With 
a sign of his hand, Abu Al Abed the Mukhtar told 


everyone to be quiet, and then, in a tone of voice that 
exuded pity and disbelief, he asked: 


‘What was it you saw? Tell us, God help you”’. 


Amidst the astonishment that was holding everyone 
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tongue-tied, Abu Al Habbash began to tell his amazing 
story. He said that he had been going along the beach as he 
did every day, looking for pieces of wood, seeing them out 
to sea and diving into the water and swimming towards 
them. While he was walking alongside the water, he 
noticed a black shape, which at first he thought was a 
piece of wood, or a barrel partly showing above the water. 
He stared at it closely to make sure, and saw him and 
recognised him, a large black dolphin playing in the 
water, coming closer to the shore, jumping up and then 
diving down again. And Abu Al Habbash said that he 
had recognised the dolphin... It was the same dolphin 
that used to swim around near his boat in the old days. 


“I knew him from his head, from his eyes, from the way 
be swam and played in the water. I knew him, and he 
knew me. He came to me, he came calling me. I swear to 
God that’s what happened”’. 


As if the emotion had exhausted him, he lowered his 
hands to his sides, his features went slack, the gaze in his 
eyes dissolved and he stood looking at the crowd gathered 
around him like one in a daze. Abu Al Abed the Mukhtar 
went up to him and led him by the hand into the tent 
while “Maryam the Mare” rushed off to make him a glass 
of tea with miramiya. The rumour spread through our 
camp at the time that the sea had stolen away poor Abu 
Al Habbash’s senses,. 


The whole winter passed. 
And the summer came. 


The story of Abu Al Habbash almost became immersed 
in the world of forgetfulness, as the sand on the beach 
absorbs the drops of rain. Only when Abu Al Habbash 
went past the women as they drowned in sorrow in front 
of the huts, they would shake their heads sadly and suck 
their lips. 
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‘Poor Abu Al Habbash”. 
“The sea has stolen away his senses”’. 


At the beginning of summer, the pile of wood in front 
of Abu Al Habbash’s tent was transformed into something 
that aroused everyone’s astonishment: a small boat that 
he painted white with a blue line near its upper edge, and 
Abu Al Hubbash again became a subject of conversation. 


“Abu Al Habbash wants to go to sea again”. 


“Fishing is forbidden”, Abu Al Abed the Mukhtar said, 
“and hiring it out is forbidden. The authorities say the sea 
is a military zone’. 


Abu Al Habbash took no notice of that. ““‘Whoever can 
catch me, let him do what he likes’’, he said to himself. 
Two hours before sunset, Abu Al Habbash took his boat 
down to the beach. The children were shouting to each 
other, in front of the women who watched Abu Al 
Habbash from the clifftop, tongue-tied with astonishment. 
The bows of the boat touched the surface of the water, it 
rocked when the waves struck it, but Abu Al Habbash 
pushed it forward. As soon as the boat rose above the crest 
of the waves, Abu Al Habbash jumped into it. The boat 
moved away, became a small spot at the edge of the 
horizon, and then finally disappeared. In the night, the 
wind raged violently, the waves heaved up and the people 
of the refugee camp stood like ghosts along the shore, the 
women like mythical figures on top of the cliff. 


The winds howled as if in mourning, and the colour of 
the sea was changed. The waves came in breaking fiercely 
until the sands from the sea-bed appeared, and the women 
lit a large fire on the clifftop, to guide Abu Al Habbash to 
the shore, amidst the night and the heaving sea. 


The men waited, 


And the women waited, 
And the small children waited even in their sleep. They 
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all waited through the night, the wind howled as if in 
mourning, and the colour of the sea was changed. The sea 
boiled up until the sands of the sea-bed appeared, but Abu 
Al Habbash did not return... And when the sun rose, the 
waves retreated as if a hidden hand had taken hold of 
them, and the colour of the sea became blue. But Abu Al 
Habbash had gone away and did not returm, and the people 
in our refugee camp are still waiting for him to return. 


Dair Al Balah Refugee Camp — Gaza Strip 1966 
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INSCRIPTIONS 
ON THE WALL 
OF THE CELL 


by Walid Rabah 


The stings of the whip were painful. He shouted at the 
top of his voice. The curtains of the night were torn to 
shreds by his bleeding voice... Talk! You know 
something... I swear I don’t know anything. 


Throughout every detail of his testimony, the fibrous 
rope was bound tightly around his shoulders and his feet, 
the time and place were hidden behind the carefully 
tightened iron chains, and the massive copper lock, bent 
like a scorpion’s tail twisted round the steel melted onto 
the surface of the door. 


At a distance from the bars were a drink of water and a 
packet of cigarettes. His soul drank agonies mixed with a 
dry, magnetised throat. The warder came by and, 
apparently without noticing, gave a light kick to the water 
jug, so that it came within reach of his hand. He stretched 
out his fingers with an impatient trembling, and bamboo 
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canes rained down one after another to form additional 
joints on the fingers of his one hand. 


From the far end of the passage, a man came running, 
with hands grabbing at him savagely. He tottered to the 
right, then to the left, and fell over. The lock turned, the 
hinges of the door squealed, then he hugged the wall of the 
cell. The protrusions of cement, dirtied with dried blood, 
ate into his hands. He hammered on the wall violently, 
scratched at it fiercely, and thin red lines trickled down 
from the palms of his hands and settled into the clefts 
between the walls and the bare ground. 


‘*The first time...” 


He gave up the attempt, and looked as if he saw him 
immediately, and fell down like a stone dropped from 
above. 


“Don’t wear yourself out. The wall is strong enough.” 


Their eyes met for a moment, glowing like rapidly 
fanned coals. The first man bit his lips and turned his gaze 
towards the rope hanging from the light on the roof of 
peeling paint. He signalled to him to keep silent. With his 
finger he wrote words on the ground, repeating them more 
than once: 


“The microphone hanging from the top of the electric 
wire is very sensitive.” 

Silence... Their eyes turned to the inscriptions at the 
bottom of the wall of the cell. 


“I visited it the first time in July 1936. They tortured 
me. On the first day I revealed my mother’s name. On the 
second day they knew my father’s name. On the third and 
fourth day I did not know whether I was dead or alive.” 


“My father divorced his second wife because she 
trembled in front of an English soldier. Then remarried her 
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when she brought his ammunition to the mountains.” 


‘“T was released on the day they executed Shaikh 
Farhan (and in small letters) they changed their minds 
after telling me that.” 


He bowed his head in thought for a few moments... 
“Why did they bring him now? Have they discovered what 
was between us, or is it a mere coincidence? If they knew, 
they would not have put us in the same cell... or maybe it 
is a trap so the microphone will send our whispers to the 
interrogation room at the top of the building.” 


“The day we first came to know each other, he asked 
me, ‘What’s your name?’ I told him, ‘Abdul Rahman.’ We 
divorced the village school to marry the mountains 
together.” 


The thudding of heavy boots outside was borne to them 
on the silence... then the sound dwindled away and the 
stifling air was filled with suppressed cries from someone 
who sounded consumptive. Supplications and sobs could 
be heard in heedless moments. The first man shook his 
head and an expression of contempt showed on his face. 
He traced words in the air with his finger: ““Don’t be afraid 
of anything. An Arab policeman told me they put on a 
recording of strangled cries and burning supplications.” 
The other man opened his mouth, then uttered a sigh as if 
he were throwing a heavy burden down from his shoulders. 


‘“‘What news is there of the people outside? ” a line on 
the empty air. 


“The revolution is still going on...’ The heavy boots 
moved across the floor like a plough cutting long furrows... 
“The revolutionaries occupied Jerusalem for three days 
and then left... My mother has had a baby, we called him 
Abdul Rahman... The vineyards in the land around Hebron 
are suffering from a shortage of workers... The women are 
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working and sending malban sweets to the men in the 
mountains... The situation is good. 


The night gathered up the remnants of the day and 
crawled gently over the prison yard. A heavy silence fell, 
stilling the trembling breaths. The horizon was stained 
with the blood of the twilight, dissolving on the shoulders 
of the remaining light which welled up from the 
meeting-place of earth and sky. 


Through the thickness of the silence, the pounding of a 
hammer penetrated the ears of the heaps of humanity. 
Then followed a monotony filled with a constricting 
tension. It was clear that the nails were being driven home 
carefully, and that the bodies on the following day would 
be tossed around by the morning wind filled with the 
fragrance of lead. 


Abdul Rahman bit his lips hard. He struck one hand 
against the other then rested his head on the palms of both 
hands. The other man turned towards him, the beginnings 
of a smile showing between his lips, which then expanded 
a few seconds later into a roar of laughter which shook the 
walls of the cell. Suddenly he fell silent and started 
uttering feverish sighs. He moved his finger in the air. 


‘“‘Tet’s talk as if we didn’t know each other.”’ 

Abdul Rahman nodded in agreement. 

“T was put on trial only yesterday. And now you hear 
hammerings to prepare me a resting-place after I have 
stood for so long. They caught me near Dair Ayyub village 
— no doubt you know it. They seized a bundle of 
cartridges and a rifle from me.” 


“But I thought a man under sentence of death is put in 
a solitary cell.” 


Maybe they wanted to entertain me.” 
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“What village are you from? ” 


He smiled. Around the years of his life the memories of 
the days we had passed together gathered. 


We used to walk miles before reaching the school in the 
next village. We often used to fight over a fig or a pencil. 
Often you used to steal exercise books and pencils from 
me, and when I complained about you to the teacher, my 
spirits would rise. | would follow the cane striking the 
soles of your feet, but when we went back to the village, 
we went back together. You would bite your lower lip 
because of the pain in your ankles, and the tears would 
well from my eyes and I would swear the most sacred 
oaths that I would never complain about you again. Then 
you (being spiteful) would sit down in the middle of the 
road on the excuse that you could not walk, so I would 
have to carry you for doz ens of yards. It wasn’t clear to 
me then that you were lying. until these last few days. 
They beat me on the soles of my feet for a whole day... 
and in spite of that I can walk without hindrance.” 


He wandered into the depths of pleasant contempla- 
tions. 

‘You haven’t answered. From what village are you? ” 

‘“What’s the use? Tomorrow you'll look through the 
gaps between the bars and see my body being tossed 
around by the wind, and you'll weep at having known me. 


Not knowing who I am will make the misfortune a bit 
less.” 


Abdul Rahman realised they had set a trap for him. He 
looked at his companion gratefully, and wrote words in 
the air: 


‘“Didn’t you confess? ” 


‘““They were certain we were in contact, and wanted to 
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confirm it. Tomorrow Ill hang and you'll be safe.” 


The minutes ticked by. He was preoccupied by the 
feeling that he could save him, but was smothered under a 
fiery, oppressive thirst. 


Their ears were still receiving the sobbing sound of the 
hammer. Then it stopped, and a voice rose up as if from 
the bottom of a deep well: 


“For three years, with their nights, 
‘We didn’t sleep on the heights. 
‘‘We were on the mountain-tops, 


‘““Ready for war.” 


The voice repeated the tune of the song. The prison 
became noisy, rending the clouds of noctumal silence. A 
trumpet sounded from far away. Policemen’s whistles 
could be heard growing louder. The sound of the singers 
rose above the clamour of preparations to suppress the 
“riot’’, and strong red searchlights were turned onto the 
yard. The light moved on to the rows of cells crammed 
with inmates. The sound continued to grow louder, the 
troops were still getting ready. Rapid red tracers passed 
over the buildings. Hordes of soldiers banged on the doors, 
ordering silence. The stamping of boots gathered near the 
door of the cell. Doors were struck with rifle butts. The 
two men could only follow the words of the song with 
difficulty. Hot thirst silenced every voice from a 
debilitated body. 


In the midst of the shouting, Abdul Rahman turned 
towards his companion and looked at him sadly. Waves of 
rage entered his blood, so he could not speak. He 
stammered and spluttered, mingling dumbness with his 
magnetised throat. He shook his hand in the air violently, 
and his teeth closed over the palm of his hand and he bit 
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hard. When he let go, there were little pieces of flesh at the 
ends of his yellow teeth. 


In a hissing voice, the other man asked, “Have you gone 
mad? ”’ 


Receiving no reply, he fell on him and hit him on the 
head with his fist. His companion’s muscles went limp. 
Before he fell on the bare ground, his look was reproachful 
and bewildered. He dragged him to his bed and changed 
clothes with him. He sat in a corner of the cell looking at 
his companion, and saw drops of blood covering his face, 
which he wiped away with a rag from a torn blanket. 


The mouths of the prisoners fell silent as death. The 
hammer went on monotonously. Then it stopped, and he 
knew that it was ready to swallow up the piece of flesh 
when the dawn broke. 


“I may be wrong, but it’s the only way. Tomorrow, 
comrade, when you leave here and walk over the crest of 
the hill, they will call you Abdul Rahman. My mother will 
meet you joyfully to learn some news about me. Tell her 
I’m here... still fighting.” 


The wind brought the sounds of running feet, mingled 
with the faint light of dawn filtering into the yard. A 
neighbouring door creaked, and they pulled out a familiar 
name from it. His emaciated body shivered. He fell down 
on the bare ground, and tears poured from his eyes, he 
yelled at the top of his voice... ““Leave him alone, you 
scum, He’s my father! ” 


The tumult drowned out his trembling voice. Confusion 
overwhelmed him and he stared at the ceiling of the cell. 
He heard the sound of the chair being pulled away from 
under his father’s feet. He buried his face in his hands. 


He yelled out in a loud voice. A soldier, standing not far 
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away out of sight, said,“don’t worry. In a few minutes it’ll 
be your turn.” 


They pulled out another name... then a third. The 
sound of feet, blended with malicious laughter, came 
nearer. The door was unlocked. His eyes shone like the 
eyes of a wounded kite. A soldier stretched out his hand 
and patted his shoulder. 


“Are you Abdul Ghani Al Ayyubi? ” 


He did not answer. The years of a childhood filled with 
the colours of joy hovered around his eyes. The soldier 
pushed him with his hand. He walked outside with firm 
steps. When they placed the rope around his neck, waxen 
faces were repeating the words of the song. 
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DIARY OF 
A DOCTOR IN 


TAL AL ZAATAR 


By Dr. Yusuf Iraqi 


The scenes of the massacre unfolded horrifyingly before 
me. They were taking the inhabitants in batches and 
gunning them down. One of the fascists was massively 
built, and he spoke slurringly from drunkenness. He 
carried a large knife, stained with blood. Every few 
minutes he would come to wipe his knife, stained with the 
blood of the inhabitants, on the shirt of one of those 
sitting by the door. He was slaughtering people and 
afterwards would start searching for things in the pockets 
of the victims. He was a horrifying and repulsive sight at a 
moment in which emotions were frozen. They were taking 
every thing from the people. 


He noticed the wounded man, injured in his leg, who 
came out on crutches with his leg in plaster. How they fell 
upon him, kicking him with their feet, and then threw him 
on the ground, and from their five rifles planted bullets in 
his body. At that moment I was thinking of Dr. Abdulaziz 
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and the remaining nurses, since I did not know their fate. 
After about 45 minutes, the fascist security official came 
to us with one of his men to take us — the two Swedish 
doctors, the Syrian officer and myself. It was a horrifying 
exit. We walked along the road leading out of the camp, 
about 300 metres long, but it was the longest road in my 
life. The bodies of innocent inhabitants were scattered 
along that road. There were bodies of old people and 
bodies of children. I saw the body of a pregnant woman, 
who had been shot in the stomach. The blood was pouring 
from her. The bodies lay one after another in front of me, 
and the road was long, so long. And at the end of the road 
were their armoured cars, and the fascists enjoying the 
spectacle of the dead. They took me in a car to the 
headquarters and there I was taken into an office. Shaikh 
Amin Al Gemayel lookedat me sadly and, after I had been 
introduced to him as the refugee camp’s doctor, said: 
“Took, they say I’m a fascist and my hand is stained with 
blood... but it’s clean.” After they had greeted me, they 
washed their hands with spirit, staring at me all the while. 


It was as if I had come from another planet, they did 
not believe that there were human beings inside the 
refugee camp. They thought they had been fighting ghosts. 
The camp had been totally destroyed, so where were the 
people? Where were the combatants? They asked naive 
questions. Then I saw the International Red Cross. I told 
their representative that Dr. Abdulaziz, together with a 
group of nurses, had been following me but I no longer 
knew his fate. Immediately he made contact by wireless 
and a car moved off to the Dekwana area to rescue 
Abdulaziz and the nurses. There was a crowd of journalists 
and news agency correspondents waiting, who interviewed 
us, after a strenuous effort since the fascists did not want 
any statement to be made. They wanted complete silence 
regarding us, so that our fate would not be known. 


They began interrogating me. One of them came 
forward. 
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“1’m Dr. Risha, the local medical officer. 


“Welcome.” 


“Dr. Yusuf, you’re accused of discrimination in treating 
Palestinians and Lebanese, Christians and Muslims. You 
didn’t help Lebanese, and you drew blood from them till 
they died, to give it to Palestinians.” 


I laughed at this allegation. My nerves at that moment 
were not at all tense. I spoke calmly. I had already settled 
the question of life and death, and so I told him: “You 
know the reason for my being here. One of your people 
rescued me, because one day I performed a surgical 
operation on him and saved his life. This is enough proof 
that I don’t discriminate between people.” 


‘“‘There’s a person who knows you. He’s here in the next 
room, and he testifies that you used to discriminate, and 
that one day you didn’t treat his relative and let him die.” 


I was completely self-confident, and so I felt that they 
were waging a losing psychological war against me. “I’m 
willing to confront him,” I answered. “But I have some 
things to confront you with.” 


I listed a number of those whom they would classify 
according to religion and nationality — their dictionary is 
full of such terminology — and how I had given them 
surgical operations, saved their lives and restored them 
safely to their relatives. I confronted him with a list of 
names, and told him the story of the wounded man, who 
had been hit in the head with a bullet that had pierced his 
eye and almost proved fatal — and how I[ had operated on 
him and how our fighting men had donated blood for him. 
I kept on asking about the fate of Dr. Abdulaziz. I would 
interrupt as they were speaking to ask about him, and they 
would reply: ‘‘Don’t be afraid, he will come.” 


At about 2 p.m. they brought him. They asked him the 
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same questions they had asked me, in another room. I 
learned this afterwards. At that moment, my mind was 
preoccupied with the fate of the female nurses. The 
fascists had killed a group of male nurses in front of my 
eyes. They had also killed all the wounded we were 
Carrying. 


I thought about the fate of Baha, who had been beside 
me and whom they had pursued, and Ferial, who had 
carried my bag, and Fadia, whom I had not seen since we 
had left the emergency centre. Apprehensions flashed 
through me, and I imagined that they had all been killed, 
as well as Dr. Abdulaziz. At about 4 o’clock, after I had 
insisted, they brought in Dr. Abdulaziz, and disclosed their 
thoughts and allegations. Several people came to ask for 
my release, but they still considered us prisoners of war. 


It was 2 p.m. when I saw the Arab Security Forces. We 
had been waiting for them since 9 a.m. 


From the balcony of the room I saw the scenes of 
celebration, but not for victory. It was with sadistic feeling 
that they were enjoying the sight of mutilation and 
slaughter and the dead bodies. Dr. Hassan Sabri Al Kholi, 
the Arab League representative, came and negotiated for a 
long time with Amin Al Gemayel, for our release. At 6 
p.m. we rode in Dr. Hassan Sabri Al Kholi’s car, with 
Shaikh Amin Al Gemayel himself driving: through the 
eastern sector where there were many barricades, 12 
altogether. Whoever had been spared from the slaughter at 
the entrances to the camp was killed and mutilated at 
these barricades. We arrived at the Museum area, which 
was the Green Line dividing the two sectors of Beirut. 
There, Amin Al Gemayel got out. Those barricades were a 
gruesome sight, those corpses. I do not know what would 
have happened to me if Amin Al Gemayel had not been 
with us. Perhaps I would have been a victim of the knives 
which had mutilated so many, whose corpses had been 
thrown down on both sides of the roads. We continued on: 
our way into West Beirut, not believing that we had 
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escaped from the clutches of the fascists. The Red Cross 
representative had gone ahead of us. Suddenly he stopped 
his car, got out of it and ran over towards us, and we 
exchanged a long embrace. 


‘“T didn’t believe you would be saved,” he said. “I knew 
what they felt towards you.”’ The car continued on its way 
with us to the Coral Beach on Beirut’s western seafront. 
Along the way, I saw cars and people, and the signs of 
civilisation began to return to us, little by little. 


It was a warm reunion with headquarters to end the 
longest day in my life, after the news that we had been 
killed had gone ahead of us to the western sector, through 
statements by camp inhabitants who had witnessed the 
massacre. Two days after we left, Dr. Abdulaziz and I were 
with Dr. Fathi Arafat in Damour, choosing a site for a Red 
Crescent centre, continuing on our course with the people 
of Tal Al Zaatar who had made such a human and. 
revolutionary impression on our hearts. Tal Al Zaatar 
remained, with its fighting men, struggling...struggling until 
its martyrdom. It was killed in action and did not fall. It 
was a hill no more, after it had risen so high and tall. In it 
were left some 3,000 martyrs who had given their blood to 
the heroic battle, the battle of determination for this 
revolution to continue. And two days later, the 
combatants defending Tal Al Zaatar forced their way 
across the mountains, through fierce battles with the 
fascists, to join up with our bases in the mountains. 


So ends the legendary battle, the battle of 53 days’ 
fierce combat, and 70 attacks that were repulsed at the 
boundaries of the capital of the poor and the commune of 
the working people. 
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THE ANCESTORS 


by Rashad Abu-Shawar 


Most of the villages of the lower Hebron area had fallen 
so their inhabitants took refuge in the village of Bardan 
and some other villages which were still holding out. 


The people shared pieces of bread, beds, and the rooms 
of houses. In the village of Bardan hundreds of armed men 
guarded. They defended it, then they attacked, but they 
were unable to regain the lost villages. 


The aircraft came and dropped bombs, and sprayed the 
people, the houses, the trees, and everything with 
thousands of bullets, and they departed leaving behind 
them destruction, fire, and death. 


Despite this, the village continued to hold out against 
the attacks. The defenders dug trenches and concealed 
themselves deep in them, and surprised the armoured 
vehicles time after time. 


That day the enemies intensified their attacks. They 
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came with the gray dawn attacking on several axes, and 
broke through the trenches. The tracks of their tanks 
trampled over the dead bodies. They almost captured the 
mosque and the village square where the threshing was 
done, but the defenders fought desperately to protect the 
village. 


The old man Murshid Alayan came out, with his 
massive body and his thick beard, his head bowed in grief. 


The old man raised his stick and waved it as if he were 
driving flies away from the sheep. His voice thundered: 
“Today death is good for us, young men, death, not 
humiliation. Defend the bones of our ancestors.” 


The invaders fell back towards the foothills in the face 
of the bravery of the defenders. The inhabitants began 
collecting their dead and burying them in the soil, in wide 
graves with the bones of their ancestors. 


They then discussed the situation and finally decided 
that the women, children, and old people should leave. 


Under cover of darkness the women slipped out 
carrying their children and a few bundles of clothing. They 
went along the dusty road which led to the village of Beit 
Jibrin. 


They were thinking of the day of reunion, of their 
husbands, of death, of their houses awaiting them. They 
moved silently in the columns, but their feet hastened... 
and hastened, so as to arrive before the enemies saw them. 


With the dawn of the next day the aircraft came and 
began dropping bombs on the houses and the gardens 
surrounding the village. The trees were hit and destroyed, 
flames rose up, the remaining darkness of the night was 
scattered and the shadows danced upon the walls and 
around and through the trees. 
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Old Murshid Alayan finished his formal prayers, spread 
out his hands and murmured some more prayers, and then 
glanced around him. 


“Oh Lord, this is hell, death, fire and separation.” 


He wandered round among the trees, feeling their 
branches and their thick trunks. He stopped when he heard 
his son Mahmoud calling. His son ran up to him, through 
the tangled branches hanging down upon the ground, 
bending his body low, his British rifle in his hand. 


Mahmoud looked sadly into his father’s eyes. 
“There is no hope Father, we must leave.” 
‘“Leave? ”’ 


The father asked in astonishment: “Where to? What 
about the land? And the bones of our ancestors? Hah! 
Do you want me to be humiliated in my old age, 
Mahmoud? ” 


“Father, we fought,” Mahmoud answered pleadingly. 
“But they have aircraft and tanks, and even our rifles have 
run out of ammunition. We cannot repel them.” 


*“You mean everything is finished? ’ the old man asked 
bitterly. “My son, Sheikh Izzeddin told his men, die as 
men. I won’t go, my son.” Then the father commanded 
him: “Give me the rifle, you won’t be needing it.” 


“But father...” 
“When I say give it to me, I mean give it to me.” 
The son handed over the rifle and remained standing, 


his head lowered. His father pushed his chest with some 
firmness. 
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“Go... go, Mahmoud.”’ 


A few days later, after dozens of villages had fallen and 
their inhabitants had evacuated to Hebron, the men began 
slinking back to their villages to collect food, and 
mattresses for their beds. Mahmoud went back. He walked 
along the dusty road, climbed the hillside and went down 
the slopes. His feet were filled with thorns and blood ran 
from his legs but he went forward determinedly for his 
father’s sake. 


He arrived at the village of Bardan and slipped through 
the trees, jumping over walls and fences, and when he 
arrived at the garden, he called out in a voice filled with 
longing to see him again. 


‘“‘Father... Father...” 
But no reply came. 


He began pushing his head between the branches and 
leaping cautiously. He arrived at the olive tree with its 
massive trunk and its branches hanging down. There he 
saw his father’s body lying face down on the ground, the 
rifle beside him and some empty cartridge cases scattered 
around him. 


He moved the body a little, and felt its weight as if it 
were drawn to the ground. The white beard was entangled 
with the soil as if it had roots in it, his blood had mingled 
with the soil, clotting the soil around his beard and on his 
forehead and cheek, and filling his right eye. Mahmoud 
saw a small hole in his father’s forehead, so he let his head 
fall on the ground and then bent down to kiss him and 
wept alone in the heavy silence. 


Mahmoud wrapped his father in this cloak, and carried 


him on his back, his feet dragging behind him along the 
soil. Mahmoud arrived at the graveyard near the threshing 
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place. He dragged away the large rock wnich covered the 
mouth of the wide grave, crawled in on his hands and feet, 
and he hauled the body into the belly of the grave. He laid 
it out beside the scattered bones. He went out, replaced 
the heavy rock, and then spread out his hands and recited 
the first chapter of the Holy Quran. Then he went to the 
garden, picked up the rifle and moved off rapidly among 
the trees as the sun was setting. 
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THE ROOM 
ON THE ROOF 


by Mahmoud Labadi 


The days passed and destinies changed. Fifteen years 
had passed since they had parted. Then they had been two 
young men at the start of their lives, wandering through 
the streets of the town and among the trees carrying their 
books. Sometimes they studied, sometimes they talked. 
Like the other youths of that beautiful, quiet green town 
on the edge of Marj Ibn Amer, their overriding concern 
was preparing for the General Secondary Examinations, 
and getting through that difficult phase in their lives, with 
the hope of a bright future and a calm, happy life in that 
small town on the West Bank. 


It was the final and decisive year in their school life, 
and they were both preparing with extreme seriousness to 
pass the examinations or, as the saying goes, “In an 
examination, one is either exalted or humbled’’. On the 
dreamy, moonlit nights, Ali would go to his friend 
Husam’s house, and they would sit closeted by themselves 
in the room on the roof to study and revise, that upper 
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room whose construction was still unfinished at that time. 
But it provided the two of them with a suitable 
atmosphere for studying, since it was on the outskirts of 
the town which stretched along the foot of a mountain 
covered with olive-trees, vineyards and fig orchards. The 
faint light of the paraffin lamp banished the darkness of 
the deep black nights in that solitary room on the roof and 
provided what light was needed for reading and studying. 
And the pleasant voice of Husam’s mother would delight 
their ears every evening, as she would climb up the wooden 
ladder each night carrying the pot of tea which she had 
lovingly prepared for her son and his friend, with prayers 
to God to make her son pass the examination. The tea 
Husam’s mother made had a special flavour, as she mixed. 
it with the Miramiya herb which grows on the mountain 
slopes and is commonly used by most housewives in 
Palestine. Husam’s mother would joke with them 
good-humouredly, urging them to work harder and every 
evening promising them the two prettiest brides in the 
town as a reward for their hoped-for success. 


Husam was a tall, dark-skinned youth, whose wide eyes 
gleamed with a shy emotion. His one dream was to become 
a teacher, to wear the formal uniform, a white shirt and a 
tie, so the people of the town would call him “Professor 
Husam”, and he would enjoy their respect like most 
teachers. He also dreamed of a beautiful girl with whom he 
would build a quiet marital home, and children who would 
fill his home with happiness, laughter and enjoyment. 


The days passed and the storms blew over the two 
friends. Husam went to accomplish his favourite dream, to 
become a teacher, a “‘professor” in one of the Gulf states. 
As for Ali, he went to one of the European countries to 
gain knowledge in one of its universities. The two friends 
lost touch with each other, particularly after the June war 
— and the fall of the West Bank under the yoke of Zionist 
occupation — when they received only little news of each 
other, as each of them went the way of his own working 
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life, and the circumstances of both changed as the fates 
decreed. 


In Beirut, Ali, who had joined the Resistance movement 
after completing his education, met by chance with Kamal, 
one of his former school friends. They sat down for a chat. 
The first concern of a person who is away from his 
country is to talk about his homeland, his home town, his 
relatives and friends. Ali began questioning Kamal, who 
had just come to Beirut from the West Bank to do the 
university examinations. Without preliminaries, Ali began 
asking about his home town and friends. 


“How is Atiyya,and Hassan and Asaad? ” One of them 
was in Algeria, a senior official in an oil company, another 
was in Kuwait, etcetera. 


‘‘And how is Husam, what news is there of him? ” 
‘“Husam? He’s here! ” 
“In Beirut? Where is he? ” 


“He came to do his examinations, he’s a student 
studying abroad like me. I'll bring him to you tomorrow, 
at the same time.”’ 


The two separated with the hope of meeting the next 
day. What luck, what a pleasant surprise! Was it likely 
that oe two would meet once more, after no less than 15 
years’ 


The next day, there was a long greeting, a feeling of joy 
and celebration at this unexpected meeting and a nostalgia 
for those sweet, pleasant days in the sad homeland that 
had now fallen under occupation. The joy carried Ali far 
away, returning him to the past, as if he were sitting in his 
home town, in the cafe full of greenery under the shade of 
the trees, playing back-gammon with Husam — a long film 
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of memories réturned to his imagination. He remembered 
the friends and the sweet days, the days of enjoyment and 
sorrow, the streets of the town filled with life and vitality, 
and the girls’ school around which they used to wander in 
search of an unknown lover. Husam interrupted his 
friend’s trance, to ask him: ‘‘How are you, Ali? ” 


“Thank God, I’m fine, as you see, I’m here.” 
‘‘And what are you doing? ” 


“I’ve been working in the Resistance for some time, 
putting in my share of effort to free our country, and as 
you see, I’m still alive, thank God. And you, Husam, 
what’s your news? ” 


“Fine. I’ve got married and I have three children.” 
‘‘And what’s the news of your mother? ” 


‘““She’s grown old, and her head’s covered with white 
hair.” 
‘*And your father? ”’ 


“He walks on a crutch, but his body is still strong.” 
Once again, Ali wandered off to complete the film, but the 
smile did not leave his face. Then he asked: “And the 
room on the roof? Tell me, for God’s sake, what news 1s 
there of it? What a great room it was which brought us 
together between its walls for so long.. And...” 


“The room on the roof,’ Husam interrupted him 
quietly, ‘““my condolences.” 


“What does that mean? ” 
“It was destroyed.” 


“Destroyed? How?” Ali was forgetting that the 
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country was burdened under the yoke of foreign 
occupation, and how many houses the Zionists had 
destroyed without justification or cause, but only for the 
sake of their expansionist aims and to terrorise citizens. 


‘““Ves,”? Husam went on, “‘the Zionists blew it up.” 


“And why? What savages,” Ali said. “Did your father 
or one of the members of your family join the 
Resistance? ” 


‘‘My father had rented the room on the roof to an old 
man called Shaikh Abdullah,’’ Hussam continued. ““We had 
rented ourselves a house in the centre of the town near my 
father’s place of work, since he’s no longer strong enough 
to climb the road to the mountain. It seems that this 
Shaikh Abdullah was in touch with the revolutionaries, 
since our house was in a secluded place and was suitable 
for hiding men of the Resistance. It appears that the 
occupation authorities had found out about the Shaikh, 
who with his comrades, the revolutionaries, had been 
staging bold operations against the occupation troops and 
vehicles. 


“One day, before the dawn appeared, Shaikh Abdullah 
was awake early as usual, to say the dawn prayers. He 
picked up a jug of water and went out rubbing the sleep 
from his eyes, to wash himself for the prayers in the 
courtyard of the house. At that moment, Shaikh Abdullah 
heard the sounds of occupation troops coming towards the 
house. The Shaikh realised the situation, so he began 
reciting verses from the Holy Quran in a loud voice and 
chanting the call to prayer. The occupation forces had 
thrown a cordon round the house. The soldiers came closer 
to him and started talking to him, but he continued to talk 
in a loud voice, so as to attract the attention of his 
comrades the revolutionaries who were sleeping in the 
room on the roof. While he was shouting, the 
revolutionaries woke up and got themselves ready. They 
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prepared a hot morning meal for the occupation forces, a 
large number of those soldiers were killed. Then the 
revolutionaries managed to break through the cordon that 
had been thrown around them, and cross the mountain. As 
for Shaikh Abdullah, who had offered his life to warn his 
comrades, he fell as a martyr, his body riddled with the 
bullets of the Zionist soldiers. The same day, another unit 
of occupation troops came. They placed explosive charges 
round the house and blew it up.” 
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WHEN IT POURS 
WITH RAIN 


by Yahia Rabah 


The calendar hanging on the wall fell down, a strong 
cold gust of wind came in through the open window, the 
handful of air whirled all around the room with its bare 
cement walls, the pages of an old daily newspaper, which 
had been placed carelessly on a small wooden table in the 
room, rustled as the air infiltrated between them. The 
pages billowed out, uttering a sound like a rattle in the 
throat, as if it were a diseased human lung, and then was 
extinguished again. In one corner of the ceiling, the fine 
geometrical lines traced by a spider were torn apart 
soundlessly. The calendar, which had been tied with a 
piece of string to hang on the bare wall, swung around like 
a hanged bird and fell down. 


Mahmoud AI Ayidi was roaming with his eyes around 
the emptiness of the room, his head on the pillow and his 
thick black shoes sticking out from the end of the 
bedcover, his long body between his head and feet looking 
as if it were lifeless, restrained by numbness and 
tranquillity, lying at the dividing-point between wakeful- 
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ness and unconsciousness. He tried to get up. His head 
moved, and his feet moved inside his thick black shoes, but 
his long body remained lying down under the bedcover, in 
a complete state of numbness and tranquillity, like an 
electric wire that had been cut down. He tried a second 
and a third time in vain. A little shiver of fear shook him, 
another cold gust of wind came in through the open 
window. His body shook with a slight trembling, he felt his 
body shaking, and felt joy. A wave of joy swept over him, 
as if he had found his lost self, and with one leap he 
jumped from his bed and was upright, standing on his feet. 
He began patting his body with both hands, on his chest, 
his stomach, his hips and his thighs, taking deep breaths of 
the cold air of the room, storing up air in his lungs for a 
few moments and then letting it out at one go. He closed 
the open window, picked up the calendar from the floor of 
the room, and stared at it. 


‘‘What’s the date today? ” 


With a kind of harsh surprise, Mahmoud AI Ayidi 
discovered that he did not know the date that day, and his 
memory awoke. He was standing near the window, his face 
almost touching its glass, near the window of his room on 
the edge of the town of Deraa. The sky seemed clear, a 
blue sky in which groups of black clouds raced each other, 
as if they were mythological horses hastening to their 
country, or as if they were mountains split away from 
something and heading off to merge with something else, 
propelled by the wings of the strong winds, and the smell 
of winter swirled up in the world. 


“‘What’s the date today? ”’ 


He gazed again at the calendar which he had picked up 
from the floor of the room. The numbers and days printed 
on its pages could not enable him to specify what day it 
was. Perhaps this calendar had been hanging there for 
months without anyone tearing off its pages. He himself 
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had come to this room, and imprisoned himself inside it, 
several days ago. A letter had reached him from his old 
mother: ‘‘My son, I feel my days are near an end. I want to 
see you before I die.”’ 


His mother was in the homeland. 


And all the roads were closed. 


Mahmoud Al Ayidi had decided to come to this room 
in Deraa, where the smugglers were who moved across the 
borders, smuggling cigarettes, merchandise and secrets. He 
had told himself, “Ill return even if I have to sneak 
across,” but he had discovered that the smugglers were not 
very different from the authorities : they smuggled 
cigarettes, drugs, merchandise and secrets, but none of 
them would agree to smuggle him, the Palestinian. 


He threw the calendar away. He said to himself: ‘‘This 
calendar is a forgery, its days, months and years date back 
to (Jesus’) birth or the (Prophet Muhammad’s) migration. 
Why don’t they print calendars dated according to 
Palestinian history, from the first minute of the first day 
of the first month of the first year, when Palestinian 
history began, and the world was split into two halves? ” 


His feverish breaths had thickened on the cold pane of 
the window, leaving an opaqueness on the glass. The world 
outside the glass had come to look like a painting in which 
reality and fantasy were mingled. The groups of racing 
clouds had calmed down and merged with each other, 
dropping down so that it seemed to him from behind the 
window pane that he could touch them with his fingers. 
Big drops of rain, then the rain poured down in torrents, a 
massive collapse of water, a huge typhoon levelling the 
surface of the earth. The hills, the streets, the checkpoints 
and the border posts disappeared, and he was running with 
all his strength. 
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‘Mother... Mother... I’m coming to you... All the 
barriers have fallen... And all the hands which barred the 
roads have been paralysed.” 


When he awoke again, his body was drenched with 
water and his feet were immersed in mud, and those 
around him were looking at him with a mixture of pity 
and gloating. 
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THE RETURN 


by Faris Glubb 


Al Aqsa Mosque was still standing. 


The small group of Palestinians standing on the Mount 
of Olives gazed towards this building which had been at 
the centre of their thoughts throughout their long and 
arduous journey home. Abu Adnan rubbed his eyes in 
disbelief, as if making sure that he had not seen a mirage. 
“Thank God,” he murmured, scratching his_ thick. 
iron-grey beard. 


After a few moments of solemn silence, he hitched his 
veteran Kalashnikov rifle or (Klashen as it was nicknamed) 
more securely on his shoulder and started down the hill, 
followed by the line of silent men and women. 


As he walked down towards the city of his birth, Abu 
Adnan thought back over the long and bitter years since he 
had last been in Jerusalem. He had last set foot on 
Palestinian soil in 1975, in an attack on an Israeli Army 
outpost in Galilee. Then had come the Lebanese war, 
followed by the fighting in the south. He traced that 
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journey through hell, the escalation of Israeli attacks, 
exploding finally into yet another fullscale Arab-Israeli 
war. 


Abu Adnan and his companion had been given a special 
mission. The Israeli Navy had secretly negotiated the 
purchase of some gun boats, and was to collect delivery of 
them in Australia. Abu Adnan had been appointed 
commander of a special task force, whose mission was to 
ensure that these boats never sailed under the Israeli flag. 


The mission had been a success, although it had been a 
costly one. Nineteen of Abu Adnan’s companions had 
gone to a watery grave off the Australian coast. But Abu 
Adnan, together with seven other men and four women, 
had seized one of the gunboats and headed off into the 
Pacific, while the other vessels had been destroyed. 


Then they had heard the news on the radio, forty miles 
off the Australian coast. The Middle East war had gone out 
of control, spreading to engulf most of the world. Abu 
Adnan remembered the solemn voice on the radio, in the 
strange pseudo-English accent affected by news announ- 
cers on the BBC Arabic service, reporting that both 
Moscow and Washington were under nuclear attack — 
before the BBC itself went off the air. Then, gradually, one 
after another, the radio stations of the world had faded 
out. 


Later, a dozen Palestinians in a captured Israeli gunboat 
had landed on a fertile island, with idyllic sandy beaches, 
palm trees and an abundance of food. After most of 
human life, and almost all of human civilisation, had been 
destroyed, Palestine survived in the hearts of eight men 
and four women on a remote island. 


The years had passed. Fortunately, the inhabitants of 


the island were hospitable people, and had allowed the 
Palestinians to live among them. Two of the guerrillas had 
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married girls on the island. Abu Adnan had married Salma, 
a dark-haired fearless girl from Haifa, who had been one of 
the most enthusiastic combatants in the Resistance. 


Those years had been years of peace, a greater peace 
than any of the Palestinians had known before, but for 
Abu Adnan they had been filled with the constant agony 
of homesickness. Finally, when his eldest son Adnan 
reached his twentieth birthday, he had decided that the 
time had come to take the risk and return home. 


It had not been an easy decision. In their remote 
outpost, this handful of exiled Palestinians and their 
children possessed little accurate information on the 
extent of the disaster that had befallen the rest of the 
world. How many nuclear bombs had fallen on the Arab 
World? The fact that all radio stations had gone off the 
air, or at least could not be heard on the powerful 
short-wave radio in the gunboat, indicated that the 
destruction had been extensive. Was there still serious 
radiation danger in Palestine, or anywhere along their 
route? Abu Adnan had no precise information on the 
types of nuclear devices exploded in the parts of the world 
they would have to cross, or in Palestine itself, so he could 
not calculate the half-life of the radiation involved. To 
return to Palestine might mean a painful death from 
radiation. 


Eventually, the small community reached a compromise 
decision. A sailing vessel would be built (under the 
supervision of Mustafa, who had once been a fisherman in 
Gaza), and ten people would sail in it to Palestine, under 
Abu Adnan’s command. Mustafa volunteered to be one of 
them, and at sea, he was the captain of the ship. 


Now, early in the 21st century, these Palestinians were 
returning to Palestine. 


Their footfalls echoed against the walls of the battered 
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and ruined buildings as they entered the city. They still did 
not speak, for their minds were too filled with memories 
and sadness. They entered the Haram AI Sharif, the sacred 
area enclosing Al Aqsa mosque. Some thin blades of grass 
were pushing their way through ancient paving stones, a 
consoling sign that the radiation could not be too lethal. 


Abu Adnan entered the mosque. A large beetle scuttled 
off, and the corners of the building were filled with 
cobwebs. Will the insects one day inherit the earth from 
humanity, or have they already done so? Abu Adnan 
wondered. He turned towards Mecca and prayed. 


A light breeze stirred the dust as Abu Adnan and his 
companions came out of the mosque. There was life in the 
air. Patches of green could be seen on some of the 
surrounding hills, and a distant sound could be heard like a 
bird singing. The sky was a rich blue, with a few wisps of 
white drifting across it. There was a scent in the air, like 
fresh herbs. 


‘“*“Look,”’ Mustafa called out. “We are not alone.” 


Abu Adnan looked in the direction of Mustafa’s 
pointing finger. A man dressed in black, wearing a hat, was 
walking slowly towards them. As he approached, the 
Palestinians saw that he had a long beard, greyer than Abu 
Adnan’s, and long grey ringlets of hair down each side of 
his face. He hesitated slightly as he noticed the 
Palestinians’ rifles, but then continued walking towards 
them, curiosity overcoming apprehension. 


“Shalom,” he said, then added, in Arabic, “I come ir 
peace and I have no weapons.” 


‘‘And peace be upon you,”’ Abu Adnan replied. “Are 
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you alone, or are there others with you? ” 


‘‘There are three others: my wife, and a friend and his 
wife. We are all elderly. We are Orthodox, and wish to 
spend our last daus in Jerusalem. Others came here with 
us, a few weeks ago, but they have died. As far as I 
know, there is no one else in the city. I came here first 
many years ago, aS a young man, a pioneer, filled with 
all my young ideas of glory and conquest. Then I began 
to see where all that foolishness would lead, to 
destruction, and I fear I saw too accurately. So I left. 
But now the destruction has run its course. I am growing 
old, and wanted to see the holy city again.” 


“You are welcome, brother,’’ Abu Adnan replied. 


“Palestine is still alive, and there is room here for you and 
us.” 
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ARABI THE 
OPPRESSED 


by Yahya Yakhluf 


It was a red car, a car with a green number plate. The 
darkfaced men were sons of the government, and bas- 
tards at the same time. They overturned vegetable, fruit 
and lemonade and tamarind juice stalls, and confiscated 
scales, tape measures and any old scraps. 


They would emerge with canes and wide belts, cursing 
people’s mothers, sisters and honour, spitting, spitting 
and spitting again. 


Arabi tried to hide behind the sack which contained 
his trade and his capital, but the hand of the sons of the 
government grabbed him quickly, stinging him on his 
shoulder, below his neck, on his sweatsoaked khaki shirt. 
The cane stung his shoulder, and the dry voice said: 


to me.” 
He stoppea. His chest rose and fell, rose and fell, as 
oppression seeped into his lungs. For an instant, he 
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thought of humiliating the son of the government. 
Humiliating, humiliating him and stamping on his head, 
but he remembered that his children would be hungry if 
he went to prison. 


His hold on the sack relaxed, the sack containing 
women’s slippers made of cheap plastic. The son of the 
government took the sack and threw it into the boot of 
the red car. Then he went off. 


Arabi, the oppressed, stood watching the car as it 
drove off, a number of owners of confiscated items 
running after it. 


The blood boiled in his veins, and he was filled with 
aggressiveness, resentment and anger. 


His hands became aware of a few piasters. He remem- 
bered that that morning he had prayed for God and his 
parents to be pleased with him. He looked into a sky as 
clear as a cockerel’s eye, and said: “God, make this a 
pure day.” 


Umm Husni the refugee woman said: “Instead of 
destroying our livelihoods, get us back to our country.” 


The one-armed man who sold fruit juice said: “To 
hell with you and your mothers.” 


Ahmad the porter spat angrily. 


Abu Sarra the orange seller exclaimed: “Don’t have 
mercy on us or let God’s mercy fall upon us.” 


* 
* * 
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In front of the bus stop. 


Buses were coming and going. Schoolgirls, ugly wo- 
men, women with blonde wigs, shoeshiners, national 
servicemen and beggars with deformities. 


He had been yawning all morning. What would it be 
like when noon came? 


Arabi the oppressed yawned, and yawned. The day 
was still young, and the aroma of cheese and meat 
pastries was emanating from nearby shops. 


In the cafe, the day labourers were drinking tea. They 
were sipping it slowly, with their legs crossed, staring at 
the women, thinking of how to support their families, 
chatting, spitting, blaspheming, waiting for the contrac- 
tor... and waiting. 


“‘Rose, I love you.” 


The student, clutching his briefcase under his arm, 
was flirting with an angelic-faced girl student. She turned 
her face away, concealing her joy. 


Arabi the oppressed felt at that moment that he had 
forgotten his pains, and his gaze fell on a green tree. 


* 
* * 


Everything suddenly changed. The bus arrived, and all 
eyes were fixed on it. 


When it stopped, hundreds of people stormed it, 
pushing, punching and crowding each other. Some of 
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them climbed in through the windows, while others came 
in through the exit door. 


Arabi the oppressed found himself being pushed amid 
a sea of arms and pale faces. Suddenly he went in 
through the door and found himself in front of an 
empty seat. 


He sat down, regaining his breath. Why had he got 
on? He wondered, to start with, whether he would be 
able to get off. ‘“What’s behind me? ” he asked himself. 
“T’ll ride five stops and then I'll be in the city centre.” 


The bus filled up, and the number of people standing 
became more than the number sitting. From the window 
he saw a red government car pursuing the fruit juice 
sellers on the opposite pavement. Then the bus moved 
off. 


““Tickets.”’ 

He heard the conductor’s voice, and put his hand into 
his small pocket. Then he noticed that the angelic-faced 
girl student was standing and clinging to the edge of the 
seat with one hand, and carrying her briefcase clutched 
to her breast with the other. 


Arabi the oppressed stood up, and told her to sit 
down. 


She smiled at him as he gave her his seat, and her 
hand clutched the metal tube from the roof. 


“Tickets.” 
Her boy friend the student was standing directly in 
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front of him, and looked at him gratefully. Arabi felt 
then that he had done something good that day. 


‘‘Tickets,”’ the conductor said, and a man near him 
said, “I’m administration.” 


The conductor raised his voice, and repeated angrily: 
‘Administration, administration, you’re all administra- 
tion. Where’s your identity card, Mr. Administration? ” 


Some faces turned pale, and Arabi felt sympathy for 
the conductor. How could he humiliate a son of the 
government without batting an eyelid. 


Arabi expected the son of the government to stand 
up, slap the conductor and throw him under people’s 
feet between the seats. 


But the son of the government (to the astonishment 
of both Arabi and the student), the son of the govern- 
ment took out his identity card. 


“Good, Mr. Administration,’ the conductor said. 
‘“‘Now I agree that you can ride free.”’ 


“This conductor is a brave citizen,” the student 
whispered. 


He looked at his girl friend as if he had asked her, 
“Isn’t he? ” 


She nodded in agreement, and Arabi told himself that 
there was still good in this world. 


The conductor pushed his way on, eyes watching him 
in amazement. The administration man felt disconcerted, 
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and took a newspaper out of his pocket and buried his 
gaze in it. 


‘Tickets.’ 


The student stretched out his hand with the money, 
and Arabi’s eyes fell on the conductor’s belt. There, 
from under the belt, protruded the barrel of a pistol, a 
real pistol like those worn by security men. 


As if talking to himself, Arabi muttered: “The con- 
ductor is also administration.” 

A great sadness showed on the girl student’s face, and 
she lowered her eyelids gloomily. 


* 
* * 


He stepped down from the bus and placed his feet on 
the tarred road. 


“The world’s gloomy and frowning. How my heart 
aches! How grim my country’s streets are. The windows 
on both sides, merchandise... merchandise... reductions 
and sales of end-of-season stocks.”’ 


They wear overcoats and carry umbrellas, and walk 
elegantly along the tarred road. 


The cars wait for the women, who have dogs with 
washed white fur trotting in front of them. At the 
corner, the green bean vendor was standing stupidly with 
his unwanted goods. 
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(A large demonstration surged into the street, shout- 
ing with one voice, the student and his girl friend at the 
head of it, shouting, red-faced, their veins swollen and 
prominent. The demonstrators began stoning the glass 
shop fronts, removing the clothes in the end-of-season 
sales, burning the photographs of night club dancers and 
frightening the women with the white dogs trotting in 
front of them.) 


“Your face is red and your veins are swollen as if you 
are marching in a demonstration,” the bean vendor 
commented. 


He remembered that he was daydreaming. Smiling, he 
answered: ‘Give me some beans, I haven’t tasted food 
since last night.” After that, Arabi walked, wandering in 
the public parks, passing in front of cinema advertise- 
ments, stopping outside large restaurants and gazing at 
the chickens as they roasted over the fire, watching the 
women’s bottoms stuffed into tight trousers, and his 
feeling of sorrow and oppression and his desire to 
explode increased. 


At the beginning of a street, he saw a fire blazing in a 
yellow government car. People were looking at it, and 
then running off. It was a vehicle of the type used to 
transport prisoners, and the fire was blazing in its rear 
compartment, while the driver and two warders were 
standing by watching. 


‘“‘The prisoners have stopped screaming,’ a man next 
to him said, “‘they must have died.” 


“I smell the smell of human flesh,” another one said. 
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Arabi shivered, and his fingertips shivered, and a tremb- 
ling went through his body. 


“The guards claim they haven’t got the key to the 
rear compartment,” a third person said. 


“Tet’s get away from this place,” a fourth one urged, 
“or else they’ll grab us as witnesses.” 


He felt a concealed fear, and a need to return home 
and bury himself under the eiderdown. He walked along, 
imagining the chickens roasting over a slow fire. 


He arrived at the cafe. The day labourers waiting for 
the contractor were still waiting in vain. Cups of bitter 
strong black tea scalded their throats, but they did not 
stop drinking them. Arabi the oppressed asked for a cup 
of tea, which was brought to him. He drank it and the 
bitterness seared his throat, but after a while he felt 
somewhat refreshed. 


They asked how he was, so he told them the story 
about the conductor, and the story of the men who had 
been burnt in the rear compartment of a military police 
vehicle. Then he told them about a demonstration he 
had seen, and swore blind that he had seen some of 
them in it. 


They looked at each other and laughed. 


““What’s this terrifying country, then?” he asked 
them. They were silent, in sorrow and sympathy. 


* 
* * 


On the pavement there were some vendors who felt 
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confident that the red government car would not return 
until the next morning. They were scattered on the 
corners, and the bus stop as usual was still crowded with 
people standing. 


“Tomorrow this oppressed crowd will explode,” he 
told himself. 


(The demonstration began to grow longer and wider, 
stretching out like arms into the streets and alleys of the 
city, overturning buses and turning them into barricades, 
tearing up paving stones to smash the windows of empty 
private cars. The high-ranking secret police men and 
officers fled, while the soldiers would march side by side 
with the sons of the nation. 


The girl student climbed onto her boy friend's 
shoulders and began shouting to the day labourers and 
the poor. The men were aroused and their blood became 
hot under their skins.) 


“Let’s get on the bus,” one said, and the others 
pushed forward like a sweeping torrent. He found him- 
self being swept along with them into the bus. He found 
a seat at the back and sat down. 


The bus moved off with panting breaths, and began to 
rattle and pick up more passengers at each stop. The 
passengers went on talking to each other. 


“Did you hear about the accident of the vehicle 
which burnt up with prisoners inside it? ” one man asked 
his companion. 


*“Ves.”’ 


“I tell you, I was there. I was in one of the rooms in 
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that hotel which overlooks the street.” 


“Really? ” 


‘“‘There was a woman with me in the same room. You 
know, in that hotel they fix you up with a room and a 
women for an hour for a small fee’.. 


“So you were there, and you had with you...” 


‘‘And when the vehicle caught fire the woman had 
taken all her clothes off and lain down on the bed, and | 
began taking my clothes off so as to get in beside her.” 


‘*And then? ” 


‘The fire broke out and the prisoners started shouting 
for help in voices that sounded like howls of agony. The 
naked woman stood up and looked out of the window. 
When she saw the sight, she shut the window and began 
dressing.”’ 


“You didn’t succeed with her? ”’ 


‘“No,”’ the man answered. “She put on her clothes, 
handed me back the money and said, I don’t want to.” 


* 
* * 


(The men overturned another bus, right over onto Its 
back, and set fire to its tyres. At that point, the police 
fired on them and one of the day labourers fell, but 
others attacked a policeman, snatched his rifle from his 
hands and trampled him underfoot. 


The girl student went on shouting from her boy 
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friend’s shoulders, and the honest soldiers continued to 
join the demonstration.) 


“Last stop,” the conductor called out in a loud voice. 


The last man still on the bus, Arabi the oppressed, 
stood up and stepped down from the bus. He walked the 
rest of the way home. 


He found his wife and children waiting for him at the 
door. 


When he reached them, they handed him a piece of 
paper stamped with a government stamp. He opened it, 
and read his call-up from the military service administra- 
tion, telling him to report for duty as a reservist. 
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THE 
STRANGER’S 
RETURN 


by Rashad Abu Shawar 


He scrutinised her features in the newspaper, his eyes 
not moving from them, and then his mind wandered far 
away and his memory began digging painfully into the 
depths of his past days. 


After he had completed his university studies in 
Damascus and obtained his Arabic language degree, he 
had become engaged to her. They had been living in the 
“Christian Quarter’’ in Jerusalem. They had met each 
other most days when they went to work, for she had 
been employed in a bank in Jericho, and he had been 
teaching in the school at Aqabat Jabr refugee camp near 
Jericho. At the start of each day, they had travelled by 
bus from Jerusalem to Jericho. The days had passed, and 
had passed harshly for him. He had thought of a way 
out: he must be frank with her and say, ““we are no 
longer so young as to be shy of our love,”’ and he asked 
himself how long the game of glances would go on. 


One morning he had waited for her at a place not far 
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from her home. When she came near him, he had felt 
that his heart was leaping out of his throat. He had tried 
to emerge from his silence, so as to prove his manhood 
and the sincerity of his feeling to her, and had thought, 
let’s begin by saying hello. 


She answered him calmly. Her voice came to his ears 
like sweet music, like poems of spring full of promise. 
He raised his head so as to enjoy her sweet face. Her 
face, beautiful as the moon, was sad. Her deep black 
eyes concealed buried sufferings in their depths. As if he 
was seeing her for the first time, he felt an overflowing 
love for her, and blurted out without preliminaries: 


“Miss Wafa, I want... I want... to become engaged to 
you.” And so that the opportunity would not slip from 
his hands, he followed this up by asking, “What do you 
think? ”’ 


“And what do you know about me?” she asked 
shyly. 


“What I know makes me happy and satisfied. Aren’t 
we living in the same area? ”’ 
She lowered her head, a bright smile on her face 
which faded as she uttered her words gently: 


**Do you know that I’m supporting my family? ”’ 


“I know,” he said with friendliness, sincerity and 
profound respect. To explain how he felt on the subject, 
he added: “You can go on working, and give your whole 
salary to help your mother, brothers and sisters.” 


He remembered how happy his family had been when 
he told them he intended to become engaged to Wafa, 
they had cried out with joy. Afterwards he had been 
appointed to a job in Kuwait, to work there for two 
years. 
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He gazed at the face, to drink in the sorrow and feel 
the killing pain. 


Her father had died as a martyr in Haifa. And she had 
been arrested in Jerusalem, on a charge of placing 
explosives in an Israeli cinema. He read under the 
photograph: “‘The Arab heroine Wafa Abdul Qadir during 
her trial.”’ He struggled against a hot tear flowing down 
his stern face, then folded the newspaper and began to 
get his weapon ready, saying to himself: ““Today I'll go 
and take part in the operation in Jerusalem. Then on the 
same day this news reaches me.” He sighed bitterly. 


He was awakened from his reverie by suddenly finding 
the base commander standing in front of him, looking at 
him in astonishment. 


‘“‘What’s up with you, brother Abdul Muhsin? ” 
“Nothing at all.”’ 


“Your face is as pale as if you were in your death 
agonies. Are you worried about the mission you’re going 
to take part in? ” 


“Certainly not, brother.” 


‘Brother Abdul Muhsin,’’ the base commander asked 
him insistently, “have you got any personal problem you 
want to tell me about? ” 

‘““No, not at all.”’ 

‘““Can I consider you ready? ”’ 

“Without the slighest doubt.”’ 


After the base commander had walked away a short 
distance, he came back hurriedly. 


“Brother Abdul Muhsin, I forgot this.”” He put his 


hand in his pocket and pulled out a letter. “This is 
yours.” 
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Abdul Muhsin opened the letter and began reading it: 
“Dear Friend, 


‘TI have received your letter, and was delighted to 
learn that you have joined the men who are tearing apart 
the darkness of our days and erasing our shame. Now I 
am writing to tell you what Ihave decided todo. No sooner 
had I set foot in Kuwait — after leaving you in Amman 
— than a bitter conflict began within me which went on 
plaguing my life throughout the past few months, so that 
I could not make up my mind as to what I ought to do. 
As soon as your letter reached me, I took my irrevocable 
decision to return with my family, so as to join you. 


“With kind regards, until we meet soon in the moun- 
tains of Al Salt. 


Sincerely, 
Abbas.”’ 


He folded up the letter, and placed it wearily in the 
pocket of his coarse military shirt, his mind wandering 
into his own sorrowful memories. 


They had lined up in a long column in front of the 
Organisation’s office. Cars were parked, emitting their 
grumbling sounds beneath the fiery Kuwaiti sun. Hot, 
stirring songs issued forth from transistor radios. From 
time to time the broadcaster’s voice would resound, 
announcing the beginning of the battle. 


They had taken along with them few belongings and 
plenty of hope. Each one of them had said to himself: 
“The life of exile has ended,” and it was revealed in 
joyous faces which had so long remained imprisoned 
under a thick layer of the pains of exile and banishment. 


Abdul Muhsin had heard his friend Abbas’ voice. They 
enbraced each other. 


‘“‘Here we are going back to our country, Abbas,” 
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Abdul Muhsin said, with unbridled elation. 


‘‘We’ll bear arms, and take part in the battle,” Abbas 
replied. “I’m going back with you, I won’t stay in 
Kuwait.” 


“What about your family, man?” Abdul Muhsin 
asked him in astonishment. 


“ll wait for them in Amman.”’ 


The car had moved off sluggishly, then gained speed 
to race along the road. Their hearts had been pounding 
and their eyes looking ahead as if trying to penetrate the 
darkness and the distances so as to arrive at their 
homeland. 


‘“Ah, my friend Abbas, the dream was not fulfilled, it 
collapsed when the ceasefire was announced before we 
arrived. That day I resolved to stay. You went back to 
Kuwait, and I stayed on in Amman without knowing 
what I ought to do. My family and fiancee were in 
Jerusalem. And Amman had been dazed and exhausted, 
its streets crammed with fugitives and defeated soldiers.” 


Abdul Muhsin straightened up, and walked towards 
the cave to get his weapon ready and wait for the 
moment to set off. Night fell, heavy and deep black. 
Around a small lamp they gathered, while the patrol 
commander began briefing them on the nature of the 
terrain through which they would pass before reaching 
the final target near Jerusalem. “Ill reach Jerusalem 
without seeing you,” he said to himself, “and without 
my eyes being gladdened by the sight of our ancient 
quarter.” 


When zero hour came they advanced towards the 


river, with knapsacks stuffed with explosive and ammu- 
nition on their backs. Abdul Muhsin moved forward with 
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the newspaper containing his fiancee’s photograph in his 
pocket. Through the darkness, her sad moonlike face 
appeared before him. In the silence he heard her ago- 
nised moans. “Oh my love, did their fingers touch your 
body? Did their cigarettes and insults burn you? My 
love, let my suffering illuminate a moment. Now our feet 
are embracing our land after a long absence. Now the 
stranger is returning, bearing fire, anger and defiance. 
Can you see me from the darkness of their prisons? ”’ 


Someone threw a pebble towards him. He noticed the 
sound, froze where he stood and gripped his weapon, 
fully alert. There was a distance of ten metres between 
him and his comrade, and he tried to keep his voice low: 
““Mahmoud, is there something suspicious? ” 


“Shh. The enemy seems to be near.” 


Machine guns rained a violent downpour onto them 
from the north. Mahmoud moved closer to him. 


“It seems they noticed us moving. One of us must 
engage them to enable the others to continue.” 


“Tl engage them,” Abdul Muhsin said firmly. The 
rain of lead increased, as Abdul Muhsin and his comrade 
flattened themselves on the ground. 


“Mahmoud... Mahmoud.” 
*‘What’s up? ”’ 


““Go on ahead... Go on. Ill engage them to cover your 
advance.” 


His gun roared from between his hands. He moved 
from one spot to another, to make them think there 
were several men engaging them. Their searchlights be- 
gan beaming their light in his direction. He took a 
grenade from his belt and threw it towards them. He was 
aware that the end was imminent, but he resolved to 
hold out as long as possible to enable his comrades to 
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get away. The night blazed with fire, turning into a 
fearful hell, roaring of death and hatred. “It doesn’t 
matter if I die,’ Abdul Muhsin told himself. “‘What 
matters is that they get there, that the explosions go off 
tomorrow.” They poured down a hail of lead on him, 
and he was happy that they were concentrating it in his 
direction, leaving the way open for his comrades to 
continue towards their target, which drew ever closer as 
they advanced. 
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